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JOHN HARDY’S 


CHRISTMAS EVE, 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





N the North 
side of the 
town, as it is 
generally 
called, why I 
never exactly 
understood, 
since it is 
really the 
West side, if 
the points of 
the compass 
are to be de- 
pended upon 
—on the North 
side of the 
= town, I say, 
not far from 
the river,is an 
‘, out-of-the- 
- way little 
_- street, which, 
~ for want ofa 
, better name,I 
shall christen 
Dean Place. 
It is a quiet, 
dreamy little 


street, not 
much wider 
than acountry 


Wy, \ane— indeed, 
hk it seemed a 
nf { lane to me,the 
Wit//P/ txst time I 
saw it, and I 
think I have heard it was one, in the olden time, the far off 
quaint, old time when New York was Niew Amsterdam. It is as 
winding and crooked as a lane, Dean Place is, and in summer, 
when the trees on each side are out, full as leafy and green. 
Grass grows in the street, shooting up between the round cobble- 
stones, and the little plots of earth in the front areas are sown 
with flowers. The sides of the houses are spotted with moss, the 
roofs of the sheds are crusted with it, and the gutters, what you can 
see of them, are as green as the bottom of meadow brooks. All 
this shows what a rural, homely, untravelled, unbusiness-like little 
street Dean Place is. It looks as if it had never known what busi- 
ness was, or, having known it, (how long ago it must have been !) 
would never know it more. Shops there are few, or none—I should 
say none, did I not at this moment recollect an Apothecary’s shop 
about midway the street, a small shop with large bottles, scarcely 
seen in the day, but as brilliant at night as so many rainbows. 
Yes, and a Baker's shop, too—how could I forget that? There is 
always a Baker, where there is an Apothcary (and a Butcher, also, 
for that matter, though I.don’t remember to have seen one in 
Dean Place), for before people can die (I mean no disrespect to the 
Apothecary,) they must live, and how can they live without a 
Baker? Of course there is a Baker in Dean Place, and all the 
children around know it! 

This, I flatter myself, is not a bad description of the locality of 
my story ; atany rate, it is an outline which a suggestive mind can 
easily fill up. There is, however, another side to the picture, ano- 
ther view of Dean Place, which I have not yet presented. I have 
hinted what it is in summer ; permit me to show you now what 
it is in winter, say towards the last of December—nay, let it be on 
Christmas Eve, when my story opens. It was several years ago ; 
it may have been five, it may have been twenty ; the exact time 
1s not essential; enough that it was Christmas Eve in Dean Place. 
The day had been overcast and lowering, a raw, damp, disagreeable 








nights, but moist and slippery, as in the misty summer mornings. 
There was a faint moon overhead, a spot of gray light in the 
darkening blank of the sky, which made Dean Place look weird 
and ghostly. The houses rose on each side like dark walls of cloud, 
tolerably distinct when near, but dim and unreal in the distance. 
Here and there through the closed blinds were little flashes of light, 
the flickering of lamps and candles within, or the unsteady blaze 
of the hearth-fires. The trees in front of the houses were grim 
and dark ; nota leaf lingered upon them; you saw every crook 
and twist of the withered branches, drawn against the sky like 
fantastic black skeletons. 


Towards the lower end of Dean Place the street makes a sort of 
curve, after which it runs straight to the river. In the centre of 
this curve, the elbow as it were of Dean Place, there is a little court, 
which looksso much like a street, what there is of it, that you 
cannot help thinking it was intended for one. It seems asif a 
great wedge had been driven in there, forcing apart the houses 
until it came in contact with a church, where it suddenly stopped, 
not wishing to create asplit among its members. Itisa triangular 
court, of course, or it would not have suggested my simile of the 
wedge. It is paved with cobble-stones, and has narrow sidewalks 
of flagging, and at the further end, in the shadow of the church, 
stands a worm-eaten, mossy old pump. There are three small 
wooden houses on each side of the court, old, two-story wooden 
houses, with narrow windows, and porchesat the door. The doors 
are embellished with large knockers, six mild-looking, fat old 
lions, with rusty rings in their mouths. Bells are out of place 
there, and night-latches also, although one of the houses has a 
night-latch of the latest and safest pattern. In this house, the 
second on the right of the court,lived Joun Harpy, the hero of my 
story, whom I should have introduced to the reader before. Let 
us enter at once,then, (you need no night-key while with me,) and 
see how he keeps hisChristmas Eve. We are in the front room on 
the lower floor, a small, plainly furnished room, suited to aman 
of very moderate means. It contains but little furniture, and 
most of thatis old. Jtem: Six mahogany chairs, with seats of 
black haircloth; a mahogany card-table, standing on carved lions’ 
claws; a lounge to match; a half-worn carpet of asmall stiff 
pattern, (you see it Was made for a larger room, because the edges 
are turned under all round) ; chintz curtains at the windows; a 
tall, three-cornered, black-walnut book-rack, with a large family 
Bible, and a cup and saucer of old china on the upper shelves ; an 
astral lamp on astand beside a lady’s work-basket; three or four 
engravings on the walls—an English landscape, by Moruanp or 
GarsporoueH, a full-length of Wasuineton with a sword in his 
hand, @ head of Cugist crowned with thorns, and over the mantle, 
betweén two silver-washed candlesticks, a sad, sick-looking woman. 
The ladies may atrangé all this to suit their tastes, (the table stood 
between the witidows, and the book-rack in the corner, if that will 
help any,) while we busy ourselves with Joun Harpy. He sits 
before the grate in a sober, contemplative mood. As far as I can 
judge by his appearance, he is about forty, a tall, angular man, 
with stooping shoulders, and thin hair beginning to turn gray. 
He ig not handsome, he is not homely, but hovering between, now 
one, now the other, as he is moved from within. His forehead is 
large and square; his.cheek-bones prominent, his nose long and 
sharp ; his eyes are firié; however, kind, loving, intelligent. His 
lips are thinner than I like to see lips ; the lines are too firm and 
severe. There is a world of determination in them, and possibly a 
little injustice. His hands are ill-shaped; the fingers are too 
short, the knuckles too large ; in fact his hands and feet are ugly. 
So much for Joun Harpy, as God made him. For the rest, the 
handiwork of his tailor, there is not much to be said. He was 
dressed in a plain black suit, a good deal the worse for wear ; not 
shabby, mind, for Joun was too neat by nature ever to be shabby, 
but somewhat whitened by age and hard-brushing. You raw at 
a glance that he was poor, but still not crushed by his poverty. 
Downcast he might be, as who is not, at times? but not less strong 
on that account. Take him all in all, he was astrong, brave man, 
shy, but self-sustained, stubborn, but sensible, severe but just ; in 
short a thorough New Englander of the best but narrowest type. 

Joun Harpy was the last man in the world whom you would 
have supposed a hero, yet he was one, in his way, and had been 
for years. There was nothing: remarkable in his past life—no 
adventure, or romance. It had been passed in work, hard, ill-paid, 
incessant work, not so much for himself, for he could have lived 
on a third of what he earned, as for his mother and sister, who were 
entirely dependant upon him. His father, a sickly, consumptive 
tailor, died about twenty years before, leaving Joun the head of 
the family. The boy, for he was scarcely more, settled up the 


day ; no wind stirring, only a still, cold, benumbing air, that 
penetrated you like a wet sword. The sky was heavy with some- 
thing—rain or snow ; it felt more like snow than rain. The walks 
however were wet, as you saw when you drew near the lighted 
lamps ; not wet enough to shine as they do in the rainy summei 


| estate, paying his father’s debts to the last cent, but also exacting 
| the last cent that was due him, and with what was left, a hundred 
dollars in cash, and an old-fashioned, silver watch, with a large 
cornelian seal, moved the family to New York, and began the 
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battle of life. He soon found a situation, first as a copyist ina law 
office, then as a hook-keeper with a small salary. It was as much 
as he could do to keep out of debt, for his mother was generally 
sick, and his sister Kate too young to be any help to her; still he 
managed to do so, by sacrificing himself on all occasions. He even 
went hungry, when his funds were low, hiding under his own 
cloak the wolf that might otherwise have attacked his dear ones. 
It is a small matter to go without your dinner occasionally, par- 
ticularly if you have already eaten yourself into a dyspepsia, but 
go without it day after day, as Joun Harpy did, healthy, hungry 
Joun Harpy, to buy useless medicines for his mother, or a new 
book or ribbon for his sister, verges a little on heroism. So at 
least it seems to me, under the correction of wiser judgments. 

I might write pages about Jonn Hamrpy’s early life, but they 
would not be very interesting, for one year thereof was as like 
another year, as one leaf is like another leaf, (what, indeed, are 
the Years but leaves on the great Tree of Time, fading, falling 
forever ?) so I shall say no more about it, but return to Jony him- 
self, whom we have left all this while sitting in front of the grate. 
He leaned back in his chair, his left hand resting on his knee, his 
right dangling his watch-seal, the great cornelian seal of which I 
have spoken. He wondered as he twirled it in his fingers what 
the pawnbroker would lend him on it. But why not pawn his 
watch, instead, you may ask, if he wasso hard up? Because it 
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was already pawned, and the beggarly equivalent spent, part of 
it for the coals with which the grate was freshly filled,the remainder 
for a small brown-paper parcel on the mantel, (I had almost for- 
gotten that), and a large basket of provisions in the back room. 
Joun pawned his watch that afternoon, to carry the family over 
Christmas, but not wishing his wife to know it, for he strove to 
coneeal his poverty even from her, he retained his chain and seal, 
to delude her into the belief that it was still safe in his pocket ! 
Jouy, Jony, I would not have expected this from you! 

Joun Harpy was out of work. He was a book-keeper, as I have 
said, and a good one, too, but not of the kind that commands high 
salaries. He was competent and faithful, but mechanical and slow, 
a workman, not an artist. How he came to lose his plaee, I 
never heard. The house of Brian Brothers may have failed in the 
Panic (I know their liabilities were heavy at that time,) or they may 
have felt it their duty to discharge Joun for not voting as they 
did. Perhaps he was not sound on the goose—that mythical, 
troublesome goose which our Southern brothers are now roasting 
so brown! It is possible that he refused to make a false entry in 
his books. But no matter what the reason was, he was out of 
work, and had been for half a year. He had at the start a little 
money laid by in the Savings Bank, but it gradually ebbed away 
in fives and tens, until one day all was gone. He sold his books, 


, efforts to obtain a situation. 
‘ Bucu Brothers had done business in his time,and on all the book- 





the poorest first, hoping to save the best, which he now had leisure 
to read, SHAKESPEARE, Dickens, and the like, but he was forced to 
part with them in the end—all except the old family Bible, which 
his mother had given him at her death. He was unwearied in his 
He called on all the firms with whom 


keepers whom he knew, to engage their good offices, in case they 
should happen to hear of anything, besides spending a small for- 
tune in advertisements, but all to no purpose. He could not get 
work. Others could however. There was young Tom CLarkKE, who 
was under. him at Brian Brothers’, and who was discharged the 
same time he was, he found no difficulty in getting a place, for in 
less than a week after his discharge, he was on his way to the 
South as a travelling agent, with a salary of Two Thousand a year, 
and found. Te be sure Tom was a favorite with the country cus- 
tomers of Brian Brothers, whom he initiated into the mysteries of 
city-life, when they came to town, introducing them to certain 
palatial mansions which he frequented, inhabited by beautiful 
young damsels, who dressed in the most expensive manner, (though 
strange to say their dresses always seemed made from remnants, 
the patterns were so scant!) and whose steady drink in the even- 
ing was champagne ; and certain other palatial mansions, inhabited 
by benevolent, middle-aged gentlemen, who kept open houses for 
their friends every night, setting tables of two sorts for their in- 
struction and gratification, the one covered with green cloth and 
stiff pieces of pasteboard of an oblong shape, emblazoned with the 
effigies of royal personages, and cabalistic spots of different figures 
and colors, (I think they call them cards!) the other with plate, 
and game, and famous brands of wine, not forgetting the universal 
champagne, of which we are all so fond! The scape-grace could 
get a situation, the gentleman could not. It was hard, very hard. 

Of what was Jonn Harpy thinking that lonesome Christmas Eve? 
Really, my good friend, you ought to knowas well as I, for if 
what I have told you about lim and his circumstances does not 
give you the clue, I am sureI can not. I know whatI would 
have been thinking of, and you, too, unless you are an angel or a 
brute—money, money, money! It is not an ennobling thought at 
any time, least of all on Christmas Eve, the holiest season of the 
year, but it is one from which the poor can not escape. It will 
force itself upon them at all hours ; it will haunt,and trouble, and 
baffle them. Joun Harpy was thinking of money. He had 
appointed himself a Committee of Ways and Means, and was trying 
to dream out a plan to replenish hisempty treasury. It would not 
have troubled him had he been single, for a single man, he said, 
can always take care of himself. But taking care of a wife and 
child (Jonn had given those ‘ hostages to fortune’’) was quite 
another matter. Joun was thinking of his wife and child. How 
he should get food and clothes for them if he did not get work 
soon. ‘*Were I a bachelor,” he thought, ‘‘ I would go to sea as a 
sailor, or enlist as a soldier, but as it is, both the army and navy 
are closed to me."’ He filliped his seal, and stared in the fire, and 
gave himself up to his thoughts. 

While he sat there brooding over his poverty, the latch of the 
back-room door was lifted, the door was thrown open, and in 
walked a large small boy. He was a sturdy fellow, with chubby 
red cheeks, plump arms and body, and a royal pair of legs, which 
he planted firmly on the floor. He wore a red merino frock, and 
white cambric drawers ruffled below the knee, short woolen stock- 
ings, and a pair of patent-leather gaiters, buttoned at the side. He 
was a healthy, hearty little man, with nothing noticeable about 
him except his head, which was covered with a shock of red hair, 
thick and matted like the mane of a young colt. It struck you 
unpleasantly at first, as red hair generally does, but you soon 
began to like it, the color was so unusual—not really a red, but a 
shade of purple, such as you sometimes see in the pictures of the 
old masters. Behind this young gentleman, who had reached the 
venerable age of five years, and whose name was Parinip Harpy, 
was a little lady carrying a coal-scuttle. She was dressed in a 
chocolate-colored muslin de laine, which fitted around a neat little 
waist and bust, and came up high in the neck, where it terminated 
in a little white isthmus of collar. She had a petite face, delicately 
cut, but irregular, small red lips, kind, blue eyes, and heavy golden 
hair, not the flaxen counterfeit which often passes for it, but real 
golden hair, yellow, glossy, precious, twisted at the back of her 
head ina great coil. She could scarcely be called beautiful, (though 
Joun thought her so, the simple fellow!) but she was certainly a 
lovely little body ; lady-like, cheerful, and good. Her name was 
Enizasetu, but everybody called her Lizzy, Lizzy Harpy. 

Master Pnitip walked up to the fire and took his station along- 
side the grate ; his mother stole softly to her husband’s chair, and 
lnid her hand on his burning brow. He started suddenly, like a 
man roused from a dream, and seeing the coal-scuttle in her hand, 
rose and took it from her. ‘‘ Enizaneru, you should let me do 
that.”’ There was a tone of grave reproach in his voice—a hurt 
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gentlemanly feeling, which would have done honor to a grandee 
of Old Spain. 

“Tt was not heavy, Joun,’’ she answered pleasantly, ‘‘ you see, 
yourself. But what aman you are! you didn’t rake the fire as I 
told you. You want to freeze me and Pum. Don’t he, Pur ?” 

‘He'd better not,” said the stout urchin, shaking his fist at 
his father. 

Joun smiled, and began to hunt about for the poker, but his 
wife, whose eyes were keener than his, saw it first, and seizing it, 
was down on her knees before the grate, and raking out the ashes, 
before he could interpose. 

‘*That’s the way to make a fire, sir,’’ said Master Par, com- 
placently. ‘See how mother does it.”’ 

The grate was filled, the blower put up, and Jonn and Lizzy sat 
down together. ‘Their chairs were near, and would have been 
nearer but for the jealous child, who thrust himself between them, 
and leaned on his mother’s breast. 

They talked together, Joun and Lizzy,as husband and wife should 
by the fireside ; not of the shadow which had come over their 
happiness—the poverty with which they were struggling —they had 
talked of that many and many a time in the past six months, but 
of their household matters, the sayings and doings of their neigh- 
bors,the thousand and one little things which go to make up life—the 
sweet, domestic chat of a loving husband and wife. Joun had met 
Mr. Luptow in Broadway, an] he was not looking so well as usual. 
Lizzy had been to see Aunt Saran, while Joux was down town. 
Puiuip had made a funnyspeech at dinner. The Apothecary had 
discharged his new clerk for helping himself too freely from the 
till. Myr. Henry, who lived opposite, at number 5, had brought 
home a pair of enormous turkeys. Domestic small talk, delightful 
enough by the fireside, but flat and stupid in a story. I shall not 
repeat it. 

Master Puinie made several attempts to divert his mother’s 
attention, but not succeeding, quitted her in a pet, and clambering 
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up in his father’s lap, curled his legs under hima, like a miniature 
Grand Lama. Lizzy moved her chair nearer her husband’s, and 
while he smoothed the matted locks of the Grand Lama, stretched 
her left hand towards him,and pointing to the third finger, touched 
the plain gold circlet thereon, and whispered softly, as only a 
woman could, ‘‘Sorry, Joun?’’ He shut his eyes to keep the tears 
in, and clasping her hand in his own, shook his head sadly. She 
understood his dumb answer, and rejoiced. Not that she had for 
an instant supposed he was sorry for having married her (it would 
have killed her, I think, if she had,) but she was a woman, and 
wanted to be assured of what she already knew. When a woman 
gives a man her love he takes it for granted ever after ; but when 
aman gives a woman his love she is continually seeking fresh 
proofs of it. It is her way, silly creature, and who would blame 





her for it? NotI for one, for think what a compliment it is to us 
men! We are sure of her, conquering Turks that we are, but she 
is doubtful of us. It tickles our vanity amazingly. 

‘* You are not sorry then, Joun ?’’ 

“Tf Tam, Exiaseru, it is for your sake, not mine.’’ 

‘*Sir, and madam,’’ said the Sacred Potentate, uncurling his 
troublesome legs, ‘‘ you are dummies.’’ 

They both burst into a laugh, the first that cheered the ho use 
that Christmas Eve. 

‘*Father,’’ said Master Puiu, ‘‘ what’s to-night ?’’ 

“Christmas Eve, Putty.’’ 

‘¢ Santa Claus’s birth day, isn’t it ?” 

‘‘ There isn’t any Santa Claus, my son.’”’ 

‘*Isn’t there though! You just wait and see! He filled my 
stocking last Christmas with a box of marbles and a whip, but the 
whip wasn’t a good one. There isn’t a Santa Claus, then T’ll cut 
off his head. Anyhow I'll hang up my stockings, both of ’em. 
Mayn’t I hang up yours too, mother? It’s bigger than mine.’’ 

‘** Not much, Puut,’’ said Jonny, who caught a glimpse of his 
wife’s little foot. 

‘*You’re a bad man, Jonn,’’ continued the irate youngster, re- 
senting his father’s attempt to demolish his cherished myth. 

‘*You’ve got somebody something,” said Lizzy diplomatically, 
spying the parcel on the mantle. 

‘*T.0-Y-8.’’ Joun spelled the word slowly in a great whisper. 

It was not long before Somebody began to show signs of drowsi- 
ness. ‘The rosy door of his speech was closed, the fringed curtains 
of the windows of his soul were let down ; all was quiet in the little 
house with the purple thatch. 

‘* Bed, darling, bed,’’ said mother, rousing the heavy sleeper. 

He rubbed his eyes, and expressed his willingness to go at once, 
but declared he would not sleep in the bedroom. He would sleep 
in the parlor to see Santa Claus when he eame down chimney. 
He was coming down the parlor chimney, because the fireboard and 
stove-pipe wouldn’t let him come down the kitchen. But his last 
argument was the clincher. ‘‘If you don’t let me sleep in the 
parlor I'll break my heart.”’ 

‘*Do let him this once,” pleaded Lizzy, and as she really seemed 
to desire it, Jonn consented. He placed the juvenile conqueror on 
his feet beside his mother, and’ while she undressed him—what a 
royal little gladiator he was when stripped !—went into the bed- 
room, and fetching out the walnut crib in which the boy was ac- 
customed to sleep, arranged it in the corner. 

‘‘ Now my little boy must say his prayers.’’ 

‘Prayers are not good,” said the little sceptic, stoutly, to the 
secret delight of his father, who put ona severe face, and made 
him kneel down by the crib. 

He accepted the situation, but revenged himself by occasionally 
sallying from the field of ethics, into the more congenial domain 
of natural history. He made a sandwich of bear’s meat out of our 
daily bread, while our debtors were somehow transmogrified into 
crocodiles! Amen over, he hung his stocking on the foot of the 
erib, and was tucked up for the night. 

The bell now began to ring in the church at the end of the court, 
calling its members thither to celebrate Christmas Eve. John seated 
himself again,and crossing his hands, hearkened to its solemn vibra- 
tions. His wife went to the window and looked out. It was a dis- 
agreeable, dark night, so dark, in fact, that she could not have seen 
across the court but for the lights in the windows opposite. She 
turncd towards the street,of which she could get a glimpse, for there 
was a lamp before the court, and stared at the flitting figures of the 
passers-by. She watched them comeand go, fidgeting, as if she 
expected some one who did not appear. In a few moments she 
half-closed the curtain, and returned to the fire. 

‘* What time is it, Jonn?’’ 

He clapped his hand to his seal, but suddenly recollecting him- 
self, blushed scarlet, as if he had been caught in acrime. She 
bit her lip with vexation, while a queer twinkle shot into her eyes, 
and answered, ‘‘ No matter, I will go into the kitchen and see. I 
forgot to wind the clock.”’ 

Joun blessed her forgetfulness, and when she came back was 
staring into the fire innocently. 

‘¢ How late is it?’ the good old hypocrite asked. 

‘‘ Eight o’clock.” And then to herself, ‘‘I wonder what keeps 
her so late.’’ 

‘‘ Come and sit down, dear.” 

‘‘T promised Mrs. Hawxxns to come up and sit with her awhile ; 
she is sick.’’ 

‘‘ Why, I saw her out to-day.” 

‘¢ Yes, but she is not well.” ; 

Not well, indeed, Mrs. Harpy, you are quite safe in saying that 
of Mrs. Hawxins, for that estimable lady, according to her own 
account, has been dying these fifty years! y 

“‘MayI go, Jonn?’’ She cast her eyes towards the window, and 
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raw through the half parted curtain the outline of a woman’s 
face peering cautiously in. She nodded a sign of recognition, and 
was about to open the door into the entry when a sudden thought 
seemed to strike her. ‘‘Jouy,’’ she said, returning to her hus- 
band ; “you must not be angry with me, but I have something to 
tell you. Isaw Karuarine to-day.’? She trembled, and looked at 
him anxiously. 

‘Saw her ?” he stammered. 

The face at the window grew more distinct, and a finger was 
laid on the lip. 

‘“‘Her,’’ he repeated ; ‘‘ you ?”’ 

“Dear Joun,’’ she said solemnly, ‘‘ remember -the words of 
Christ. ‘ Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors?” ”’ 

She kissed him, and was gone. 
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And, ever so jolly, the bright-faced holly, 
His brow with red berries bound, 

Sets off the white mug and the brown-bellied jug 
That are pacing the board around. 


But what of us here and our own good cheer, 
When almanacks blow and hail, 

And Christmas lightens the faltering year 
From its burden of woe and wail ? 


No mistletoe tree, indeed, have we, 
With its ‘‘ Kiss me quick and go !” 

Better notions of sport have the girls that we court, 
With their “ Stay, love, and kiss me slow !’’ 


And though England may brag of her haunches of stag, 
And her pheasant-cock gorgeous to see, 

Yet the best of her game is but puny and tame 
Compared to our wild tur-key. 


Let ker centre her belief in her bacon and beef, 
Double X and stiff Burton ale: 

Her caboose we can stump with our buffalo-hump 
And our succulent beaver-tail. 


And if she in her pot has a white-finned tur-bot, 
Or a full-breasted Dorking fowl, 

Why, she knows not the gout of our terrapin stew, 
Nor ever hath heard of squab-owl. 


Of the rivers and sea strange fishes hath she— 
Finnan haddies, and flounders, and dab : 
But never, I guess, in her daintiest mess 
Was included a soft-shelled crab. 


She may moisten her clay, in her own old way, 
With brown beer in the pewter drawn ; 

But for liquor to scare the blue devil Care, 
Give me our own Bour-bon. 





Yet in wetting our pipes to the Stars and the Stripes, 
Let us take in her Union Jack— 

For we well may make merry and treat her with Sherry, 
Tis so, long since we gave her the Sack ! 


TO BARNUM! 


Barnumso—hail! Slam Ilikeum! as we say in Arabic You 
Know. So you’re Cut Again! 

It's all Humbug to call you a Humbug for you use Humbug so 
thick to prove that Humbug ain’t Humbug, and somehow or other 
succeed to proving to Yourself that every thing is a Sham—the 
shadow of a shadow. You peel away after your fashion at this 
onion of a world, and as every scale comes off you cry ‘‘a Hum- 
bug.’”’ By-and-by you’ll peel it all away and say—it was All Hum- 
bug. The fact is that you patted and stamped Gammon down so 
hard that it really looks like solid Truth—and you believe it’s the 
real thing. And a great many believe with you—all who think 
that Mammon is a solid eternal Truth and the only difference 
which separates Mammon and Gammon is that between a labial 
and a dental. The latter to be sure is rather transcen—dental— 
but that’s out of their line entirely—-and Yours too ! 

BarnuM—we don’t regard you at all as a Doctor Dulcamara or a 
Mountebank, or a Jack Pudding, or a Charlatan—or Any Other 
Man. These were all small items—You’re a Principle—a Nelement 
you know. You’ve risen with the Age, and between the toots of 
your Merry Andrew trumpet you come preacher over us. ‘‘ There 
is no deception, ladies and gentlemen—I assure you upon my 
Honor there is no Deception! I have made money—it is the only 
Real Truth—and you all Get Your Money’s Worth! Be Industri- 
ous, be Enterprising—be—be—be——”’ 

Yes—you’re a Nelement and an Exponement, and all that. Tan 
tara tara, tan tara! And—the world owes you a great deal. For 
since the Cant of Sham Puritanism with Sharp Practice and Quack- 
ery and ‘‘ Enterprise’*must exist, perhaps ’Tis best, oh Barnum, that 
You, the Avowed Humbug, should roll them all up in one and keep 
them down to a Woolly Horse level. There’s a vast amount of 
Stuff, oh Barnum, which—often climbs much higher than it ought 
to, which you have, by Barnumising it; converted from the Irre- 
pressible to the very Pressible indeed—pressing it as under a roll- 
ing-mill quite below the limit of a—h’m—well—we'll say what in 
Certain Circles is generally regarded as Proper. 

Barnum you are the Self-Offered American Moral Sacrifice, and 
National Columbian Scape Goat of the Century. 











HORRIBLE AND ALARMING PIECE OF DARING ON THE PART OF A YOUNG 
MAN ON CHRISTMAS EVENING. (From a sketch on the spot by our 
Special Artist.) N. B.—HE 18 EXPECTED TO RECOVER. 
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SINGLE AND DOUBLE. 





Christmas Jingle. 
Last Curistmas, I remember, 
I sat beside the hearth, 
And watched each glowing ember 
To tiny flames give birth, 
While the snow-flakes of December 
Were whitening the earth. 


Rapt close in meditation, 

Ana all that sort of thing, 
The idle brain’s creation 

And vague imagining, 
I had a visitation 

Perhaps worth mentioning. 


My pipe its clouds emitted 
In wreaths of azure hue, 

Through which strange visions flitted, 
As they are wont to do 

When one is sombre-witted 
And feels a little blue. 


Strange visions. . . girls with faces 
Of loveliest blush and smile, 

Whose forms wore all the graces 
That strengthen woman’s wile, 

When clothed in silks and laces 
Cut in the latest style. 


Then rare, melodious noises . . . 
Some seraphic trombone. . . 

Came mingling with sweet voices 
Blent in a tender tone, 

Saying, ‘‘ When all the Earth rejoices 
Why should’st thou be alone ?’’ 


I felt that I was weary 

Upon that Curisrmas day . . 
That I alone was dreary 

While others all were gay 
With Curisrmas feasting cheery. 

So I hadn’t much to say. 
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And again they put the query, 
Why I should lonely be 
While other folks were merry, 
And said they could n’t see 
Why I should be so very 
Fond of my misanthropy. 


While still these figures fluttered 
My lonely hearth-stone o’er, 

And still these voices uttered 
Their question as before, 

I, half-unconscious, muttered 
‘* Pll be alone no more !’’ 


‘* ‘Away with melancholy !’’’ 
I'll seek me out a bride, 
And when the berried holly 
Glows red at Curistmas-tide, 
I'll know of no such folly 
As a lonely fire-side !’’ 


Then fled the fairy visions... 
Their object was attained .. . 

They had fulfilled their mission, 
Their ultimatum gained ... 

They fled, but my decision 
Quite palpably remained. 


Again the Curistmas season 
Rolls round as seasons roll, 

The feast is more than reason, 
The flow is more than soul, 

And Tyrant Care, by treason 
Is drowned in many a bowl. 


Again within my chamber 
I sit and muse once more, 

While from the hearth each ember 
Gleams red across the floor, 

And the snow-flakes of December 
Lie white on hill and shore. 


Again I sit, but never 
As once I used to sit, 
By phantoms haunted ever... 
Vague forms that fade, and flit, 
Enough to make a clever 
Fellow have a stupid fit ! 


Ah no! my resolution 
Has straightly been put through, 
And another institution 
Has crept my life into... 
I have declared for ‘‘ Fusion,’ 
And my ally has proved true ! 


My Atty... that’s my Atiog... 
A vision far more dear 

Than those that rose in malice, 
From the pungent Latakia 

That burned within the chalice 
Of my meerschaum pipe, last year. 


No more in lonely musing 

I hear the slow hours chime... 
No more my lot abusing 

In sentimental rhyme... 
No more I’m caught refusing 

To have a jolly time ! 


But, free from blues and bother, 
Quite cosily at ease, 

I sit by Basiz’s mother 
With Basre on my knees, 

And look from one to t’other 
As proudly as you please ! 


So you, who do as I did 

On Christmas-days gone by, 
Ere She and I decided 

Our forces to ally, 
If lonely you’ ve abided, 

This other method try. 
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A lonely Pine is standing 

In the North where cold winds blow, 
Shivering, while around him, 

Lie drifting ice and snow. 


He’s dreaming of a Palm Tree 

Which, far in the Southern land, 
Sadly is ever drooping 

Alone in the burning sand.—HeEng. 


Old bachelors grow spiteful, 

As I erst-while have known... 
Heart-loneliness is frightful, 

And in the Book ’tis shown, 
That it isn’t good, or rightful, 

For Man to be alone. 


I hear my ALics singing 
As the Caristmas snow-flakes fall, 

And the Curistmas bells are ringing 
From every belfry tall, 

This Curistmas burthen bringing, 
“God Bless Us One and All!” 

SOMETHING LIKE A CHRISTMAS TURKEY. 
In a work entitled ‘“ Fossil Footprints,’’ we find an account of a 





bird that has made its mark upon the old time geological strata of 


Connecticut, in a manner the reverse of contemptible. This fowl 
—spoken of by Professor Hircncock, the author of the book re- 
ferred to, as the Brontozoum Giganteum—displayed, or rather 
splayed, a foot eighteen inches long, and proportionably broad. In 
one sense, then, the B. G. may be said to have three feet, the 
arithmetical aggregate of its two, in inches, being thirty-six. It is 
calculated to have been about twelve feet high, and to have 
weighed, when in prime condition, something like eight hundred 
pounds. 

Ah! the times of old Connecticut, and the folk and the fowl! A 
Christmas carol, for instance,in proportion to the Brontozoum Gigan- 
teum that steamed upon the festive half-acre of table, must have 
been rather a loud thing in those days ; Paterfamilias proceeding 
homeward with his Christmas Bronlocown Giganteum in one hand 
and ite complementary fascine of celery in the other, a picture It 





| 


is a pity that we have no records of life in Connecticut when such 
things were : but we should say that if Cock-Crow was on a pro- 
portional scale to the Brentozoum Giganteum, people must have 
been started out of their beds pretty quick in the days of old Con- 
necticut. 
——— 
“What will He Do with It?” 

It must be some two or three years since an English fancy man, 
named BuLweEr Lyrron, alias Lyrron Butwer, began to worry the 
public with the above question, and as neither he nor his: publishers 
seem to have arrived at a satisfactory conclusion, we venture to 
suggest a few ‘‘ifs,’? and one ‘‘ but.’’ 

If it is ‘‘pewter,’’ or popularity, or a polecat— Run after it. 

If it isa band-box, or a poor relation, or the truth—Run from 
it. 

If it isa meerschaum, ora shoulder of pork, or a coon in a hollow 
log—Smoke it. 

If it is a pot of incense, or a tailor’s bill, or one of his own novels 

-Burn it. 

If it is a ballot-box, or the skin of a ‘‘ What Is It ?’—Stuff it. 

But if it is a bailiff, or a Hoop snake, or the face of an upright 
man or woman—Run like blazes! 

—_> 
‘Alf and ‘Alf 


Wenpe Puivips said, at the late attempt at a Joun Brown 
meeting in Boston, that a year before, he had carried the ashes of 
Jouw Brown half-way from Virginia to North Elba. He omitted 
to state that it was the last half. 
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THE WAR IN ITALY. 
From Our Own CorrEsPoyDENT. 


PoLIcHINELLO, Dec 8th. 
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MIABLE VANITY:—Order reigns in Warsaw. Italy is compara- 
tively free. e 

But I have lost my other leg. 

GarrBapr is at Caprera. I have just seen some turnips from 
his farm. If there is anything in this world to compare with his 
generalship, it is his turnips. 

Victor Emanvet and I gracefully wear the mantle of the ex- 
Dictator. I have taken the King into my confidence. All is 
therefore well. 

You are aware that my regular army... the Piedmontese 
. .. objected to the confirmation of the Garibaldian soldiery as 
regulars, and refused to call the officers by their titles. This pro- 
voked many émeutes, which, in some cases, required my personal 
interference. 

On the mornin~ of the 30th ult., while I was still in bed, enjoy- 
ing a cup of cho «late, a cigar, and a copy of Dr.. Wart’s hymns, 
a Zouave of the Garibaldian army rushed into my presence, livid 
with fear and alarm. 

“ Generalissimo !” he cried, ‘‘ there is trouble below! The pam- 
pered minions of the King have fallen upon the gallant patriots of 
the Dictator, and are playing hob with them! Aw secours !” 

‘*Slave, begone !” said I; ‘‘I will be there anon. Give me my 
boots, and a cocktail, not too sweet.’’ 

Clothed in these simple articles, I sallied forth, sword in hand. 
A party of Piedmontese had surrounded the town-pump, and would 
not allow the volunteers to get water therefrom. The latter had 
endeavored to assert their right by force, and the regulars, being 
the strongest, had repulsed them. 

Tn such cases, cruelty is often necessary. My position was pain- 
ful, but on my prompt action depended the safety of the army 
of Italy . . . perhaps of the Worid. 

I do not refer to the newspaper of that name. 

Seeing, then,that the Piedmontese were determined and mutinous 

. +. & dangerous body of men, some two hundred in number, all 
armed . . . I threw myself upon them like a tiger, and in a minut 
unaided save by my goodly aword, I had slain them all 

The Zoo-2008 were delighted, and called upon me for a apeech 
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I declined . . . they insisted. 

Finally, to appease them, I mounted the pump, and began an 
address . . . one that I have often delivered in my own native land 
with great effect. It begins : 


“The boy stood on the burning deck, 
Whence all but he had fied,’’ 


As I got so far, I stamped my foot, to give emphasis to the words, 
and the togs of the pump, being unsound, gave way. 

I found myself precipitated half way down the well, inside the 
pamp-log, where I lodged, and could move neither one way nor 
the other. 

The soldiers, who supposed at first that my disappearance was 
intentional, applauded loudly. My calls for help, however, con- 
vinced them of the awkardness of my position, and they imme- 
diately lifted out the log in which I was jammed. We, that is log 
and myself, were carried to a carpenter’s-shop, and placed on a 
circular saw, which cut my wooden enclosure in two just at my 
waist. The lower half was easily removed, but the upper would 
not budge. We tried all sorts of devices for getting it off, but in 
vain, and I resigned myself to my fate. 

‘* Never mind,’’ I said ; ‘‘ let me alone. 
the sake of Italy and liberty !’’ 

The soldiers wiped their eyes. 

The carpenter wiped his nose. 

I left the shop, and walked up toward my quarters, with the log 
still firmly fixed upon my body. : 

The town authorities, thinking that I meant to steal this portion 
of their pump, arrested me, and I was forced to call my soldiery to 
the rescue. 

They came. The citizens took the part of their city officials, 
and the battle of Polichinello began ! 

With the log about. me, I joined in the fray, and was effectively 
used by the Zouaves as a battering-ram. In the heat of the action, 
however, the men who handled me got me turned the wrong way, 
and tried to beat down a stone wall with the end of the log whence 
my only remaining leg protruded. The result was, that my un- 
fortunate limb was shattered, the wall was battered, and the 
enemy scattered. The log, in which I acted as a wedge, was split 
open, and I escaped, but with the loss of my last remaining limb. 
At present I haven’t a leg or an arm to stand upon. 

I have been placed on wheels, however, and am quite comforta- 
ble. 

I have intended to resign my position here, return to America, 
and finish my days in agricultural happiness and peace at Coney 
Island, where I have a large clam-plantation, but I see that there 
are breakers ahead. 

Next Spring, I shall want 100,000,000 of men, under arms. 
Please send them to me, and oblige, Yours etc., 


I will wear the log for 


McAnrong. 
2 a Ee ee 
Appalling Ignorance. 

A correspondent, (evidently a young man) wants to know the 
origin of the popular phrase ‘‘Got him on astring.’? We fear our 
friend must have learned to write before he learned to read, or 
he would have known that this classical sentence originated with 
B. Franktin, and that the key to this great philosopher’s success in 
the study of Electricity, was owing to the fact that he first got 
Lightning on a string! 








Science Going Up. 

We have heretofore had our doubts, about the Cellular Theory 
so much in vogue among physiologists of the present day, but the 
result of recent anatomical experiments, by Professors MULLIGAN 
and Massey in New York, has convinced us that muscle may 
sometimes be deposited in Cells. 

sala i ticapsactenieilannaipg apse tiiats 
Aptly Named. 
in days of old, 
As I’ve been told, 
Each Herald would his trumpet blow, 
Can we, then, say 
*Tis strange, to-day, 
The Herald that same thing should do? 
> 
“Sweet are the Uses,’’ etc. 


When the Panic came, in "57, we thought it A Loss, but now in 
OO. it turn p A-Cial ! 
a 
Disorderly 
8. C. State Donde at Sixes and Sevens 
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Christmas Jingle. 
Last Curistmas, I remember, 
I sat beside the hearth, 
And watched each glowing embei 
To tiny flames give birth, 
While the snow-flakes of December 
Were whitening the earth 


Rapt close in meditation, 
And all that sort of thing, 
The idle brain’s creation 
And vague imagining, 
I had a visitation 
Perhaps worth mentioning. 


My pipe its clouds emitted 
In wreaths of azure hue, 


Through which strange visions tlitted, 


As they are wont to do 
When one is sombre-witted 
And feels a little blue 


Strange visions. . . girls with face: 
Of loveliest blush and smile 

Whose forms wore all the grace 
That strengthen woman’s wile 

When clothed in silks and lace 
Cut in the latest style 


Phen rare, melodious noises . 
Some seraphic trombone . . 

Cime mingling with sweet voice: 
Blent in a tender tone, 

Saying, ‘‘ When all the Earth rejoice: 
Why should’st thou be alone ?”’ 


I felt that I was weary 
Upon that Curisrmas day 
That I alone was dreary 
While others all were gay 
With Carisrmas feasting cheery 
So T hadn’t much to say 
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A lonely Pine is standing 

In the North where cold winds blow, 
Shivering, while around him, 

Lie drifting ice and snow. 


He’s dreaming of a Palm Tree 

Which, far in the Southern land, 
Sadly is ever drooping . 

Alone in the burning sand.—HEiNg 


Old bachelors grow spiteful, 
As I erst-while have known 

Heart-loneliness is frightful, 
And in the Book ’tis shown, 

That it isn’t good, or rightful, 
For Man to be alone. 


I hear my Atice singing 
As the Curisrmas snow-flakes fall, 
And the Curistmas bells are ringing 
From every belfry tall, 
This Curistmas burthen bringing, 
“God Bless Us One and All!” 
- i 
SOMETHING LIKE A CHRISTMAS TURKEY 

In a work entitled ‘‘ Fossil Footprints,’’ we find an account of a 
bird that has made its mark upon the old time geological strata of 
Connecticut, in a manner the reverse of contemptible. This fowl 
—spoken of by Professor Hirencock, the author of the book re 
ferred to, as the Brontozoum Giganteum—displayed, or rather 
splayed, a foot eighteen inches long, and proportionably broad. In 
one sense, then, the B. G. may be said to have three feet, the 
arithmetical aggregate of its two, in inches, being thirty-six. It is 
calculated to have been about twelve feet high, and to have 
weighed, when in prime condition, something like eight hundred 
pounds. 

Ah! the times of old Connecticut, and the folk and the fowl! A 
Christmas carol, for instance,in proportion to the Brontozoum Gigan- 
teum that steamed upon the festive half-acre 6f table, must have 
been rather a loud thing in those days ; Paterfamilias proceeding 
homeward with his Christmas Bronlozoum Giganteum in one hand, 
and its complementary fascine of celery in the other, a picture. It 
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is a pity that we have no records of life in Connecticut when such 
things were : but we should say that if Cock-Crow was on a pro- 
portional scale to the Brontozoum Giganteum, people must have 
been started out of their beds pretty quick in the days of old Con- 
necticut. 

—es 


* What will He Do with It?” 


It must be some two or three years since an English fancy man, 
named Bunwer Lyrron, alias Lytron Butwer, began to worry the 
public with the above question, and as neither he nor his publishers 
seem to have arrived at a satisfactory conclusion, we venture to 
suggest a few ‘‘ifs,’? and one ‘ but.’’ 

If it is ‘‘pewter,’’ or popularity, or a polecat— Run after it. 

If it is a band-box, or a poor relation, or the truth—Run from 
it. 

If it isa meerschaum, ora shoulder of pork, or a coon in a hollow 
log—Smoke it. 

If it is a pot of incense, or a tailor’s bill, or one of his own novels 

Burn it. 

If it is a ballot-liox, or the skin of a ‘‘ What Is It ?’—Stuff it. 

But if it is a bailiff, or 2 Hoop snake, or the face of an upright 
man or woman—Run like blazes ! 

‘Alf and ’AIlf. 

WENDELL Purtirs said, at the late attempt at a Jonn Brown 
meeting in Boston, that a year before, he had carried the ashes of 
Joun Brown half-way from Virginia to North Elba. He omitted 
to state that it was the last half. 

ES ae Sees eae 
: Latest from Congress 
See-Session 
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THE WAR IN ITALY. I declined . . . they insisted 
4 ; Finally, to appease them, I mounted the pump, and began an 
From Our OWN CoRRESPONDENT. address . . . one that I have often delivered in my own native land 


with great effect. It begins: 
PoxicninELLo, Dec 8th. _— ae 
“The boy stood on the burning deck, 


Whence all but he had fled 


As I got so far, I stamped my foot, to give emphasis to the words, 
and the togs of the pump, being. unsound, gave way. 

Ifound myself precipitated half way down the well, inside the 
pump-log, where I lodged, and could move neither one way nor 
the other. 

The soldiers, who supposed at first that my disappearance was 
intentional, applauded loudly. My calls for help, however, con- 
vinced them of the awkardness of my position, and they imme- 
diately lifted out the log in which I was jammed. We, that is log 
and myself, were carried to a carpenter’s-shop, and placed on a 
circular saw, Which cut my wooden enclosure in two just at my 
waist. The lower half was easily removed, but the upper would 
not budge. We tried all sorts of devices for getting it off, but in 
vain, and I resigned myself to my fate 

‘Never mind,’’ I said; ‘‘ let me alone. I will wear the log for 
the sake of Italy and liberty !’’ 

The soldiers wiped their eyes. 

The carpenter wiped his nose. 

I left the shop, and walked up toward my quarters, with the log 
still firmly fixed upon my body. 

The town authorities, thinking that I meant to steal fhis portion 
of their pump, arrested me, and I was forced to call my soldiery to 
the rescue. 

They came. The citizens took the part of their city officials, 
and the battle of Polichinello began! 

With the log about me, I joined in the fray, and was effectively 
used by the Zouaves as a battering-ram. In the heat of the action, 
however, the men who handled me got me turned the wrong way, 
and tried to beat downa stone wall with the end of the log whence 
my only remaining leg protruded. The result was, that my un- 
fortunate limb was shattered, the wall was battered, and the 
enemy scattered. The log, in which I acted as a wedge, was split 
open, and I escaped, but with the loss of my last remaining limb. 
At present I haven’t a leg or an arm to stand upon. 

I have been placed on wheels, however, and am quite comforta- 
ble. 

1 have intended to resign my position here, return to America, 
and finish my days in agricultural happiness and peace at Coney 
Island, where I have a large clam-plantation, but I see that there 
are breakers ahead. 

Next Spring, I shall want 100,000,000 of men, under arms. 
Please send them to me, and oblige, Yours etc., 
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MIABLE VANITY:—Order reigns in Warsaw. Italy is compara- 
tively free. 
But I have lost my other leg. -— 
Garrpatdr is at Caprera. I have just seen some turnips from 
his farm. If there is anything in this world to compare with his | 
generalship, it is his turnips. A correspondent, (evidently a young man) wants to know the 
Victor Emanvet and I gracefully wear the mantle of the ex- | origin of the popular phrase ‘‘Got him on astring.”” We fear our 
Dictator. I have taken the King into my confidence. All is friend must have learned to write before he learned to read, or 
therefore well. | he would have known that this classical sentence originated with 
You are aware that my regular army... the Piedmontese B. Frank1tn, and that the key to this great philosopher’s success in 
. . objected to the confirmation of the Garibaldian soldiery as | the study of Electricity, was owing to the fact that he first got 


McARong. 


Appalling Ignorance. 





regulars, and refused to call the officers by their titles. This pro- | Lightning on a string! 

voked many émeutes, which, in some cases, required my personal | = | 
j ance | i iy | 
interference. Science Going Up. | 


On the mornin ~ of the 80th ult., while I was still in bed, enjoy- 
ing a cup of cho» I:te, a cigar, and a copy of Dr. Warrt’s hymns, 
a Zouave of the Garibaldian army rushed into my presence, livid 
with fear and alarm. 

“ Generalissimo !” he cried, ‘‘ there is trouble below! The pam- 
pered minions of the King have fallen upon the gallant patriots of 
the Dictator, and are playing hob with them! Au secours !” — 

‘‘ Slave, begone !” said I; ‘‘I will be there anon. Give me my Aptly Named | 


We have heretofore had our doubts, about the Cellular Theory | 
so much in vogue among physiologists of the present day, but the 
result of recent anatomical experiments, by Professors MuLLIGan 
and Massey in New York, has convinced us that muscle may 
sometimes be deposited in Cells. | 





boots, and a cocktail, not too sweet.”’ . 
Clothed in these simple articles, I sallied forth, sword in hand. 

A party of Piedmontese had surrounded the town-pump, and would 

not allow the volunteers to get water therefrom. The latter had ‘e +] : 

endeavored to assert their right by force, and the regulars, being 7 7 “i ty “ 7 

the strongest, had repulsed them. The H aye rey “4 thi oe eda ae? 
In such cases, cruelty is often necessary. My position was pain- ie ee a aS Se 


| 

In days of old, | 

As I’ve been told, 

Each Herald would his trumpet blow, 


ful, but on my prompt action depended the safety of the army... ni 
of Italy . . . perhaps of the World. “Sweet are the Uses,” etc. | 
I do not refer to the newspaper of that name Wl — ne ? : ” rj 
* A x 3 n the Panic came, in ’57, we thought it A Loss, but now in 
Seeing, then,that the Piedmontese were determined and mutinous 60 ng when = A. ( a ™ - 
. +. adangerous body of men, some two hundred in number, all y silo 


armed . .. I threw myself upon them like a tiger, and in a minute, 
unaided save by my goodly sword, I had slain them all. ; 
The Zoo-zoos were delighted, and called upon me for a speech. 8. C. State Bonds—at Sixes and Sevens 


Disorderly 
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A CHARACTERISTIC 


Tals EPICUREAN AND PRACTICAL SWELI, FINDING THE WAITERS VERY INATTENTIVE AT 


TRAI?. 
EVENING PARTIES, INVENTS A PORTABLE 


DICULAR FESTIVITY. 





THE BROWN STONE “ WHAT IS IT?” AGAIN. 
Mr. Editor :— 

Sir :—I am a member of the Noble Seventh! The Seventh Regi- 
ment, Sir! I come to you in an hour of sorrow, or, as I might 
safely say, in a week or even a fortnight of sorrow. I know you 
are Our Friend, consequently I solicit your aid and consolation. 

We are just getting comfortably settled in our new and splendid 
quarters (nothing done by halves there I can assure you), and are 
about to prepare for an immense jubilation thereupon, when, Alas ! 
—Well, you will say, why alas? Does the roof leak badly enough 
to drown usall? Or has it fallen in and crushed our Braves? Has 
our Mighty Maj. Gen. Cuartes W. resigned? (Alas! he has not, 
although You so kindly gave him notice to quit a few weeks ago ) 
No, Sir, in none of these lies our Gricf! our Despair !/ our 
Horror !!! 

Behold the Cause !!! 

The Common Council of this City have directed that that Mass 
of Brown Stone which now stands before the City Hall, and which 
is supposed by some ignorant people to represent a Man, shall be 
placed in the triangular Gaiden-Patch in front of our Armory! 
Imagine our Rage! Fancy our Disgust !! i 

hat have we done to deserve such a fate? Didn't we generously 
allow that Person Woop to enter the building for the purpose of 
delivering it officially to us? Why, Sir, we even cheered him, as 
Mayor, upon that occasion. And will he in return for our polite- 
ness allow this Calamity to fall upon us? 

Sir, we are Men of Taste as well as Soldiers. Witness our Chapel, 
our Alhambra, our Council Chamber (to visit all of which you will, 
in a short time, be specially invited by aselect committee.) Must we 
have all our finer feelings crushed, withered, puiverised by having 
that Geological What Is It continually before our eyes! Sir, we 
cannot stand it! We would be recreant to our sense of Right and 
Justice and Discipline if we did not in the name of Decency make 
a very extensive and forcible objection to this act of wanton 
cruelty. 

The city does not raise corn in that ‘‘ Patk,’’ neither are we 
Crows ; consequently, of course, no Scarecrow is needed in that 
locality. 

Mr. Editor, it’s perfectly evident that the Common Council are 





TRAY, ADAPTED FOR THE PURPOSE OF PERPEN- 
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What we Know about Centres (and what 
we Don’t.) 


We know that the New York Observer is 
the centre of Levity, that the Sun is the 
centre of Gravity, that the Herald is the 
centre of Depravity, the Tribune the centre 
of Sobriety ; Home Journal of Society ; but 
where in the World the centre of Piety is, 
we don’t know. 

P. S.—We have the Vanity to consider 
our journal a Farr specimen of the centre 
of attraction, and if it were not for fear of 
having a lie-bill to pay inthese tight times, 
we would Express our convictions as to the 
locality of the centre of Detraction. 





Historical Parallel. 

X. says he doesn’t believe that the Border- 
troubles in Kansas are a circumstance to the 
Boarder-troubles in his own house... es- 
pecially in the starvation way ! 





Ups and Downs 


Since the reign of Pope Pius IX. has ex- 
perieneed so many elevations and depressions, 
it has been suggested the Holy See should be 
called the Holy See-Saw ! 





That Message. 
Many essays have beéh written on Poli- 
tical Economy, but J. B.’s last effort was an 
essay on Political Extravagance. 





A Very Bad Con. 
When is a Wide-Awake like a Poultry 
Dealer ? 
When he has a Cap(e)-on ! 








Spirit of the South. 
Cotton-Gin. 


entirely unaware of the height, the breadth, the depth, the solidity, 
the continuity, the unanimity and the immensity in general of the 
Damn ! that will be clevated around, upon, at, over and concerning 
That Thing, if in defiance of all taste and propricty, it is set mali- 
ciously under our noses. There’ll be a Riot! A large Riot!! A 
perfectly irrepressible Riot!!! I tremble at the thought! AndI 
beg you distinctly to understand that it is from suppressed rage 
that I tremble, and not from any other emotion. 

Sir, we cannot, we do not object to a statue of some kind being 
placed in the spot referred to, but let it represent to the life, say 
BootE, or Brapy, or even The Gerarp. We would compel our- 
selves to endure even that for at least a reasonable period, but let 
the C. C. carry out their resolution, and, sir, we will not hold our- 
selves responsible for the result. No means, I assure you, sir, on 
my word of Honor as a Gentleman and a Soldier, would be left 
untried to rid ourselves of such a monstrous outrage. 

Yours Indignantly, 
Pro Parria Et GLORIA, 
Se 


Epigram by our Talmudist Contributor. 


Of all the versions made to suit 
The tale of the forbidden fruit, 
The Rabbins’ gloss upon the text, 
Most sagely guesses how the sex 
Was tempted to the fatal fall 
That wrought our mortal evil : 
For Eve was woman young and fair, 
No man beside her spouse was there, 
And rather than not to flirt at all, 
She flirted with the Devil! 
RGF Ee 
The Sublime and the Ridiculous. 


Old Father Christmas trying to get up-stairs on Parlor Skates. 








Good for a Spar. 
Box-wood. 
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